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the stable, jumped over the board and lay down, when the rats 
at once ran under her and commenced sucking. What makes 
the matter more singular is, the coachman told me the cat was a 
particularly good ratter, and was kept in the stable for the pur- 
pose of keeping down rats." 

ANTHROPOLOGY. x 

The Archaeological Institute. — The fourth annual report of 
the executive committee, just issued, has its cheering and its 
gloomy side. Three separate narratives are included in the same 
pamphlet. I. Mr. Bandelier has continued his researches in New 
Mexico, steadily increasing the sum of knowledge concerning 
the number, the distribution and the local peculiarities of the an- 
cient Pueblos, and gradually accumulating the information upon 
which conclusions with respect to the mutual relations and the 
migrations of the various branches of the native stock, as well as 
the limits of their civilization may be safely based. His official 
letters containing the summary report of his work will be printed 
in the forthcoming bulletin, No. 11. Now the gloomy fact, with 
reference to this part of the pamphlet, is, that the printing of Mr. 
Bandelier's last report had to be suspended for the want of five 
hundred dollars. If some of our wealthy friends who are spend- 
ing large sums in giving a fictitious value to stone implements 
and thereby endowing fraud, would come to the aid of this most 
worthy enterprise, they would add greatly to the debt of grati- 
tude which posterity will owe this generation. 2. The expedition 
to the old Greek city of Assos, organized and supported by the 
Archaeological Institute, is the first contribution of America to 
the world's knowledge of classic civilization. The remains now 
visible give a clearer view of the life of an ancient city than even 
Pompeii itself. The site of the ancient Assos, on the south coast 
of the Troad, is one of the most magnificent in all the Greek 
lands. From the very edge of the waves, where the strait be- 
tween Lesbos and the Troad is narrowest, an isolated rock 
springs to a height of more than 750 feet, and high up on the 
brow of this trachyte cone, the Greek town of Assos arose, with 
its colonnades, baths, theater, its broad public walks and its 
monuments of the dead, mounting tier above tier, till the very 
summit of the crag was crowned with a doric temple of Athene. 
3. The third portion of the report relates to an American school 
of classical studies at Athens, supported by the cooperation of 
colleges in our country. This institution has passed through the 
critical period of its first year, and gives every evidence of a 
permanent success. 

The Charnay Collection. — -The Lorillard expedition to Mex- 
ico and Central America has produced its fruit. According to 

1 Edited by Professor Otis T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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the agreement made with M. Charnay, under the patronage and 
superintendence of Mr. Thorndyke Rice, the French government 
was to have the first set of casts and the National Museum the 
second. The series for our country have arrived and are now 
being set up in a large room appropriated to them in the National 
Museum. There are two groups, one from Palenque, the other 
from Chichen-Itza, and a few pieces from Ocosingo, Tezcoco, &c. 
The Palenque groups are : I. Bas-reliefs from the temple of In- 
scriptions, twelve pieces; 2. The bas-reliefs constituting the 
" altar " in the temple of the Sun, five pieces (Dr. Rau thinks 
Charnay wrong, and that two of these belong to the next group); 
3. The celebrated group of the cross, three pieces (five according 
to Dr. Rau); 4. Bas-reliefs, katunes, sculptures, columns, &c, 
eighteen pieces ; 5. Bas-reliefs from Chichen-Itza, thirty- five 
pieces, among which are the materials for two groups, one con- 
stituting a sculptured dado of great interest, the other forming 
an immense wall and inclined ceiling. These casts are made in 
a composition of plaster and tow, which give them great light- 
ness and strength. A careful scrutiny of these slabs, one after 
another and from day to day, excites reflections concerning their 
fabricators and their civilization. No doubt the truth lies between 
the two extremes of modern interpretation. The Spaniards de- 
stroyed a well advanced civilization, something like the old Chal- 
dean, but not one superior to their own. On the other hand, 
many evidences of survival obtrude themselves pointing to a 
savage origin and communal dwellings ; but between the men 
who lived and wrought at Palenque and Chichen-Itza and our 
roving savages were many milestones of progress. A writer in 
Science drew attention to a discovery of Professor Cyrus Thomas 
to the effect that the French commission, consisting of MM. 
Merimee, Augrand, Longperier, Aubin, De Saint-Priest and Daly, 
appointed in i860 to edit Waldeck's drawing, took Catherwood's 
drawing of the group of the cross, reproducing all his errors. 
This is correct. Waldeck saw the slab in place, no doubt, and 
Catherwood did not. But Charnay's casts fulfill Dr. Thomas's 
predictions by exhibiting the glyphs which he said ought to be 
there, in spite of the drawings of both Catherwood and the 
"Monuments anciens du Mexique." 

Revue d'Ethnographie. — This journal, under the direction of 
Dr. Hamy, has passed safely through its first year, and enters 
with its present number upon the second volume. The original 
papers are as follows : 

Corre, Dr. A. — The Sereres de Joal et de Portudal, on the west coast of Africa, pp. 

1-20, ill. 
Tarry, M. H.— Excursion Archeologique dans la vallee de l'Oued Mya, near Ouar- 

gla, in the Desert of Sahara, on the borders of Southern Algeria, pp. 21-34. 
Bertrand, Alex. — Les Troglodytes, ill., pp. 35-64. 
Charnay, Desire — Exploration des Ruines d'Ake, Yucatan, pp. 65—74. 
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Riedel, J. C. F. — Le Potior, ou l'ordre de la Jarreteere a Timor, pp. 75—76. 
Hamy. E. — Review of J. Harmand's "Les races Indo-chinoises," Hervey's " The 

Endau and its tributaries," and Youferow's " Voyage dans le Carelie et dans 

la region de l'Onega." 

Anthropology in France. — The fasciculi 3 and 4 of the Bul- 
letins de la Societe d' Anthropologic de Paris contain the follow- 
ing papers of general interest : 

Discussions sur le poids compare du cerveau chez les garconset chez les filles [refers 

to meetings ot Feb. 2 and 16, and March 2], pp. 524-531. 
Recherches experimentales sur les trepanations prehistoriques, by L. Capitan, pp. 

535-538. 
Note sur les poumons des.ourang-outangs. by M. Chudzinski, pp. 554-558. 
Discussion sur 1' ethnographic [criticisms upon the proposed " Questionnaire de so- 

ciologie et d'ethnographie "], pp. 557^.578, 679-681. 
Cours de l'Ecole d'Anthropologie pour I'anne 1882-1883. Sur les Galebis du Jar- 
din d'A„climation, by M. L. Manouvrier, pp. 602-643; 649-654; 662-671; 

68 3-685; 796- 
La Croix de Teotihuacan, by E. F. Hamy, pp. 654-657. 
Le boudhisme a. Ceylan, by M. Deloncle, pp. 658-661. 

Sur les tribus qui habitent la Terre de Feu, by M. Olivier Beauregard, pp. 672-674. 
De 1'origine des Dardous [a tribe in Cashmire], by M. Girard de Rialle, pp. 

674-679. 
Discussion sur les types Kabyles, pp. 685-688, 888-897. 
Quelques observations sur l'Anthropologie des Comalis [Soumalies], by E. T. 

Hamy, pp. 697—706. 
L'Instinct Social, Mme. Clemence Royer, pp. 707—737. 
L'Amerique prehistorique, by M. de Nadaillac, pp. 733-752, 
Les Chevaux dans les temps prehistorique et histortques, by M. Pietrement, pp. 

752-757- 
Remarks a propos du denombrement de la population sur quelques differences 

demographiques presentees par les catholiques, les protestants, et les israelites, 

by Gustave Lagneau, pp. 757-760. 
Recherches craniologiques sur une serie de cranes d' assassins, by M. Orchanski, pp. 

764-789. 
Photographies de Criminels, by M. Bordier, pp. 795-796. 

En Asie, Kachmir et Thibet, Etudes d'ethnographie ancienne et moderne, by Oli- 
vier Beauregard, pp. 820-879. 
Les mutilations dentaires au Mexique et dans le Yucatan, by E. T. Hamy, pp. 

879-887. 
Sur la vision binoculaire, by M. Rabourdin, pp. 897-899. 

It would consume too much space to present an abstract of 
each of these papers, but some of them are of very great gen- 
eral interest to those who are pursuing special topics. 

The American Antiquarian Society. — Mr. Nathaniel Paine 
has prepared a complete list of the publications of this honored 
association, founded in 1812. The catalogue commences with 
the Archsologia Americana : 

Vol. 1, published in 1820, contains the descriptions of Hennepin, Atwater, Fiske, 

Alden, Mitchell, Farnham, Willkins and Sheldon. 
Vol. II, published in 1836, gives the treatises of Gallatin, Gookin, De Witt Clinton, 

Galindo and Clarke. 
Vols, m-iv contain no anthropology. 
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Proceedings, October 22, 1855. Samuel O. Haven on American archaeology. 

Proceedings, October 20, 1866. On the establishment of a museum and professor- 
ship of archaeology and ethnology at Harvard Univ. by George Peabody. 

Proceedings, April 23, 1872. Admixture of Japanese blood on our north-west coast, 
by Horace Davis. 

Proceedings, October 21, 1873. O r 'g m > & c '> °f Indian missions in N. England, and 
a list of books in the Indian language, &c, by J. H. Trumbull. 

Proceedings, April 26, 1876. Remarks on Yucatan and the Mayas, by Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. 

Proceedings, April 25, 1877. The copper age in Wisconsin, by James D. Butler; 
The Davenport Tablets, by Farquharson ; Discoveries in Japan, by Le Plon- 
geon. 

Proceedings, April 24, 1878. Terra-cotta figure from Isla Mujeres, by Stephen Sal- 
isbury; The Mexican calendar stone, by Ph. J. J. Valentini. 

Proceedings, October 21, 1878. Archaeology of Yucatan, by Dr. and Mrs. Le 
Plongeon. 

Proceedings, April 30, 1879. Mexican copper tools, by Ph. J. J. Valentini; Letter 
from M. Le Plongeon. 

Proceedings, October 21, 1879. The Katunes of Maya history, by Ph. J. J. Valen- 
tini. 

Proceedings, April 28, 1880. The Landa alphabet, by Ph. J. J. Valentini. 

Proceedings, October 21, 1880. Mexican paper: an article of tribute, by Ph. J. J. 
Valentini ; Bibliography of Yucatan and Cent. America, by Ad. F. Bandelier. 

Proceedings, April 27, 1881. Coronado's discovery of the seven cities, by E. E. 
Hale ; Mayapan and Maya inscriptions, by Augustus Le Plongeon ; Two Mex- 
ican Chalchihultes, by Ph. J. J. Valentini. 

Proceedings, October 21, 1881. The seven cities of Cibola, by H. W. Haynes. 

Proceedings April 26, 1882. Perforated Indian humerus, by H. W. Haynes; Notes 
on Mitla, by Louis H. Ayme. 

Proceedings, October 21, 1882. The Olmecas and the Toltecas, by Ph. J. J. Valen- 
tini ; Copper implements from Mexico, by F. W. Putnam. 

The paper by M. Ayme and the following one by Mr. Valen- 
tini, have not hitherto been noticed in the Naturalist. The de- 
scription of Mitla, by Burgoa, is given by Mr. Salisbury in an 
English translation, and M. Ayme completes the description with 
a series of measurements very elaborate indeed. Mr. Valentini's 
discussion of the Olmecs and Toltecs is very much in his usual 
vein of going cautiously or not at all. The author is not san- 
guine about the decipherment of the Maya. 

Hittites in America. — Professor John Campbell, of Montreal, 
having in preparation a volume on the history of the Hittites, 
their migrations, antiquities, and language, has published a 
pamphlet of sixteen pages as an avant courier. The peculiar 
point to which we would draw attention is the certainty of the 
author that he has discovered genuine and convincing evidences 
of relationship between these Hittites and the Basques, Yeni- 
seians, Yukahirs, Coreans, Japanese, Mound-builders, and Aztecs. 
A word will show Professor Campbell's method: "Convinced of 
the Hittite origin of the Aztecs, an origin to which their own 
traditions testify, I give to the characters of Hamath, resembling 
those of Mexico, the Aztec phonetic values. The justice of the 
process was verified by comparisons with the Corean and Cypri- 
ote alphabets, and also the old Hebrew and Phoenician," &c. With 
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this key Professor Campbell proceeds to read the inscriptions. 
It is too soon to say a word about the merit of this work, and 
we shall wait with considerable impatience for the volume, ex- 
plaining more thoroughly the method. 



MICROSCOPY. 1 

Thoma's Sliding Microtome, Imbedding Methods (Continued 
from p. gg8) — Professor Thoma adds to his description of his 
microtome some remarks on the imbedding methods more gen- 
erally used. The method of treating tissues with gum arabic, 
first brought into use by Rindfleisch and Ranvier, is now very 
generally known and practiced. The same may be said of the 
method of cutting sections between two pieces of elder pith or 
hardened liver, &c. These in certain conditions are very useful 
and simple, but other methods of imbedding of more recent date 
give sections of the utmost perfection and unsurpassed delicacy. 

The method of imbedding in emulsions containing fat and 
albumen originated with Bunge, and was subsequently modified 
by Calberla and Ruge. The following is very nearly the formula 
of the latter : The albumen and yelk of several hen's eggs is 
placed in a porcelain mortar and well stirred until it forms a thin 
yellow fluid, a result generally obtained in a few minutes. This 
fluid is subsequently passed through thin linen in order to re- 
move the remaining membranaceous fragments. The specimen 
previously hardened in alcohol is then fixed by pins in a paper 
box and covered with the fluid. The preparation cannot, how- 
ever, be immersed directly in alcohol for the purpose of harden- 
ing. It must be first hardened by alcohol steam, taking care 
never to raise the temperature of the steam above 30 C. For 
this purpose Professor Thoma uses a simple apparatus represented 
in Fig. 6. 

A shallow water-bath, a, stands on an iron tripod, bbb, and is 
heated by a small flame, c. The water- 
bath is covered by a thin plate, d d. Upon 
this plate is a small glass vessel, e, filled 
with common alcohol and covered with 
a perforated disk of tin, ff. On this 
disk are placed the paper boxes, g g, 
containing the specimens and the imbed- 
ing fluid. The latter and the alcohol 
vessel are again separated from the ex- 
ternal air by a glass cover, h. This 
apparatus, slightly heated, will harden 
the imbedding masses within a few days, 
after which time they are removed and 
subsequently fully hardened in a bottle 




Fig. 6. — Apparatus forhar- 



1 Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Newton Highlands, Mass. 



